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HE etchings and lithographs of Manet have 
gq had their historian in M. Moreau-Nélaton, 
ae whose scholarly and practical catalogue, 
INGA“ Manet Graveur et Lithographe ”’ (1906), 
was the precursor of M. Loys Delteil’s “ Peintre- 
graveur illustré,”’ a series which conforms in its arrange- 
ment and mode of illustration to the type established 
by the Manet volume. But even the possessors of 
Moreau-Nélaton, and a fortiori those collectors who 
lack it, may be urged to acquire the new volume on 
Manet by M. Léon Rosenthal, director of the Lyons 
Museums (“‘Manet Aquafortiste et Lithographe,”’ Paris ; 
Le Goupy, 1925, 60 francs). It does not supplant 
Moreau-Nélaton, for it is not cast in the form of a 
catalogue ; it consists of two long chapters in which 
the etchings and lithographs respectively are discussed 
and criticised in detail, with a multitude of illuminating 
observations, and others in which Manet’s place in the 
evolution of French etching and lithography is explained. 
There are chapters on Manet and Spain, on Olympia, 
PRUmoOmmiics Painters evolution in the direction of 
plein airy, and the consecutive text is followed by a list 
of the prints in alphabetical order with references to 
the pages in which each is discussed. The book contains 
a wealth of information and sound criticism. Since 
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1906 no explorer has found entirely new prints by 
Manet, but some additional states have been discovered, 
and specimens of these occur among the illustrations, 
for instance, the very fine (and dated) new state of 
Le Guitariste (between Ist and 2nd), and the undescribed 
first state of La Tozlette, which throws much light on a 
subject afterwards enveloped in shadow. The thirty 
illustrations are collotypes of excellent quality. M. 
Rosenthal may pardon one word of protest ; he should 
not have described (p. 68) Mind, “‘le Raphael des chats,”’ 
as an Englishman. <A part, though only the humbler 
part, of his artistic achievement is described elsewhere 
in this number by Dr. Bernoults, of Ziirich. 


There can be no doubt that a few among Manet’s 
dozen lithographs give him a higher claim to a place 
among the great graphic artists of France in the late 
nineteenth century than any of his etchings. In French 
opinion, M. Forain, too, ranks highest as a lithographer. 
Of his early lithographs, already rare before his etchings 
were introduced to the admiration of English print- 
lovers, a few exquisite specimens were for the first time 
publicly exposed in London at Messrs. Sotheby’s recent 
sale (March 23rd) of fine French modern prints. Some 
of these came from the collection of M. Marcel Guérin, 
author of the Forain catalogue, among them being 
marvellous proofs of two versions of Le Cabinet particulier 
(G. 10 and 12), and the artist’s own portrait, Forain 
lithographe (G. 25). Toulouse-Lautrec was also repre- 
sented by a few superb proofs, such as Le Sommeil 
(L.D. 170) and May Belfort (L.D. 119). 
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In Mr. Salaman’s series ‘* Modern Masters of Etching ”’ 
(THE STUDIO, 5/—), the latest volume (No. 8) is devoted 
to Bauer, of whom twelve characteristic specimens are 
given. They lend themselves admirably to reproduction 
by the process employed, especially when the line is 
open as in the fine Fantasy and the large plate A Vizier. 
A ninth volume, on Legros, will soon follow. 


The first volume has just appeared of another excellent 
series intended to popularise the art of etching among 
collectors who cannot afford high-priced originals. 
Mr, Kk. A: Walker's “ Famous Etchings from Diirer 
to Whistler (Halton & Truscott Smith, 5/— per “‘folio’”’ 
of 12 photogravure plates, royal 4to) differs from the 
STUDIO publication in that every number, instead of 
being a monograph, gives specimens of twelve great 
etchers. Diirer, who opens the series with his Cannon, 
is followed by Altdorfer, Van Dyck, Rembrandt and 
Hollar, while the other six are etchers of the nineteenth 
Cente irom, lurmer to strang. One page of text 
accompanies each plate. Ihe process employed succeeds 
in the majority of cases, the Diirer, Palmer and Legros 
being particularly good. Where there is a wide blank 
surface, as in the two portrait etchings by Van Dyck 
and Strang, a tint that pervades the plate makes one 
regret the clear paper of an original proof. 
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Swiss COLOURED PRINTS OF THE 
18th CENTURY 


Byer tk UVOLY BERNOULLI 


> ae an intermediary between Italy and the 
yey A northern countries, struck out a typical style 
NGI of her own, of which Holbein was the most 
eminent representative, this country had ceased to take 
an independent vdé/e in art. But about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, owing to special circumstances, 
Swiss engraving, at any rate, awoke to a new life and 
took its place beside the productions of other European 
countries as an individual and typically Swiss art.' 

Two factors, closely allied, led to this development. 
On the one hand, the intellectual outlook of that 
precursor of the romantic movement which, originating 
in England at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
dominated the whole of Europe ; on the other, a peculiar 
artistic outlook, which tended to represent in a perfectly 
prosaic manner the objects of this romantic enthusiasm 
for nature, and in doing so struck out a peculiar style. 

It is true that an earlier period had been interested 
in the matter-of-fact representation of views of towns, 
But the real landscape view, the depicting of the country- 
side for its own sake, wasarare phenomenon. Landscape, 





1 The illustrations to this article were made, by kind permission of Mr. R. 
W. Lloyd, on the occasion of animportant exhibition of Swiss Prints held at 
the Alpine Club, London, in December 1924.—EpiIrTor. 
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as Claude, for instance, painted it, was idealised, and 
so deliberately changed in accordance with a definite 
principle of beauty. Here it is important to note that 
it was in Switzerland that pictures of certain landscapes 
which were appreciated as curiosities of nature (not as 
things of beauty !) came to be painted in the seventeenth 
century—for instance, the Falls of the Rhine, the Pierre 
Pertuis, the Gorge of Pfaffers ; even, in an isolated case, 
the Grindelwald Glacier. But the essential cause for 
this change in the point of view lies in the fact that the 
precursors of the romantic movement began to feel the 
esthetic value of Alpine scenery, and that a real poetry 
of nature drew men’s eyes to landscape innocent of any 
human buildings. The result was that Switzerland 
became by degrees a goal for travellers. In the country 
itself an enthusiastic singer of the beauty of nature had 
arisen. In 1729 Albrecht von Haller published his 
poem “ The Alps,’’ which related in poetical form a 
botanical excursion made in the previous year. Traces 
of a similar attitude of mind are to be found as early as 
1723 in descriptions of the Alps by the Ziirich naturalist, 
J. J. Scheuchzer. It is important that Haller is as 
much interested in the inhabitants of the Alps, whom 
he feels to be inseparably bound up with their surround- 
ings, as in the landscape itself. And in the sequel the 
attention of travellers was, in fact, directed quite as 
much to the occupations, costume and appearance of 
the Alpine peasantry as to the charm of the Alpine 
landscape. From this attitude of mind soon sprang a 
desire to bring home some pictorial souvenir of what the 
traveller had seen. On this the development of the 
Swiss print was based : there is no demand, as formerly, 
for illustrated folios, but for single prints, or especially 
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prints in sets ; not black-and-white etchings or engrav- 
ings, but representations in colour of the Alps and their 
inhabitants. This tendency accounts for the special 
flower of Swiss graphic art, the coloured print. 

The connection lay in Switzerland’s own artistic past. 
This new kind of engraving is not to be thought of 
without Matthaus Merian’s prints, which asserted their 
influence right down to the nineteenth century. The 
minute drawings of costume by Heinrich Meyer of 
Zurich also served as precedents. As regards technique, 
all Swiss engravers had in former generations gone to 
Germany or France to be taught, but afterwards they 
founded an artistic tradition at home which was kept 
alive for about a century. 

The Basle draughtsman Emanuel Biichel (1709-1775) 
may be mentioned as transitional from the old manner 
to the new typically Swiss kind of engraving. He 
shows strongly the influence of his great compatriot 
Merian. His are the four imposing views of Basle 
engraved in 1744 by Weiss at Strasbourg. Though the 
shaded parts are drawn in full detail, these prints, 
which were not intended for treatment in colour, were 
occasionally coloured by hand. Biichel drew with 
pathetic industry a quantity of views which were in 
part reproduced in Bruckner’s work of many volumes, 
“Versuch einer Beschreibung historischer und _ natiir- 
licher Merkwiirdigkeiten der Landschaft Basel,’’ 1748- 
1763, and in Herrliberger’s “‘ Topographie der Eyd- 
genossenschaft ”’ (Basle, 1754-1773). The Ces of Basle 
are also by him, which, as studies of costume, lead up 
to later examples of this class. 

Although engravings shaded with hatched lines are 
little adapted for colouring, there was scarcely such a 
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print after the middle of the eighteenth century that 
was spared the subsequent addition of colour. Thus a 
treatise on coloured prints would have to embrace the 
whole domain of engravings and etchings. It will 
suffice, however, to pick out a few typical representatives 
of interesting artistic personality. In this connection 
Johann Ulrich Schellenberg of Winterthur (1709-1795) 
deserves a place of honour. His curious, jagged land- 
scapes, delicately and closely hatched, of which a series 
depicting the St. Gothard route should be specially 
mentioned, remind one of the most modern cubist and 
expressionist tendencies. It is true that this impression 
results rather from Schellenberg’s unskilled manner of 
working than from any profound artistic intention. 
When the artist himself or a _ collaborator closely 
attached to him paints his engravings, he chooses 
bright, almost unbroken tints which strengthen the 
impression of modernity. Schellenberg was a pupil of 
J. Ikudolf Huber of Basle, the most important Swiss 
portrait painter of that time, and married his daughter. 
His residence at Berne from 1731 to 1735 essentially 
influenced his artistic formation. In 1748 he founded 
a school of painting at Winterthur in which the cele- 
brated Anton Graff was also active. The work of his 
son, J. Kudolf Schellenberg, is more slick and accom- 
plished, but possesses less racial and personal character. 
A special place belongs to the bright and delicate 
etchings of Diiringer (1720-1786). He occasionally em- 
ployed his landscape painting for the decoration of tiles 
for stoves, in which Dutch precedents with their free and 
sketchy effects may have affected him, while a similar 
influence is to be traced in his prints. His principal 
publication, Vies Suisses de divers Endroits, is dated 1757. 
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By Adrian Zingg (1734-1816), who, as a pupil of 
Wille in Paris and afterwards a teacher at the Dresden 
academy no doubt had technical ability of the best, 
we may mention especially a large view of Berne carried 
out on bold lines, and the series of 1760, Eisgebirge des 
Schweizerlandes (the Snow Mountains of Switzerland), 
which is of primary importance for the mode of depicting 
glacier formations, rocks and mountain silhouettes. As 
a pure etcher and engraver he refrained from colouring 
his prints, but that did not prevent their being occasion- 
ally converted by a clever hand into specimens of coloured 
views. 

The real founder, however, of the new Swiss colour 
print is Johann Ludwig Aberli (1723-1786), of Winter- 
thur. He received his first training in his native town, 
but removed at the age of eighteen to Berne. His 
journey to Paris in 1749 with his friend Zingg is an event 
of importance. Like Biichel, he drew the outlines 
of the landscape with a delicate and somewhat faltering 
touch. He painted these outlines with delicate colours. 
Kepeated orders for the same view may have suggested 
to him the idea of multiplying the outline drawing. 
But he did not leave the translation of his drawn line 
by engraving to other hands; he etched it himself. 
And now the essential thing happened. He confined 
himself to outline etching, shaded only with a few 
suggestive lines. The actual shading was painted in 
with a fine brush in Indian ink, while lastly the whole 
was coloured in delicate tints. This process has been 
named from its inventor ‘“‘ Aberli’s manner.’ In 1766 
he took out a patent for producing prints in this style, 
which was prolonged for fifteen years in 1778. It is 
certain that there was already much division of labour 
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in the production of such prints. At any rate they were 
based on finished water-colours by the artist. He 
generally did the etching, but as soon as the plates were 
worn he left it to his pupils and associates, Matthias 
Pfenninger, Carl Gottlieb Guttenberg and Balthasar 
Anton Dunker, to etch a new plate, copying the old one. 
Covering the shaded portions with Indian ink was the 
work of anonymous employés, while the painting in 
colours was done at a later period by his pupil Heinrich 
Rieter. It was, however, in the interest of the artist 
that all his fellow-workers should be well instructed in 
his method, and should follow his original work as 
conscientiously as possible. He probably exercised 
an effective control and let no work leave the workshop | 
with his name which would have done him discredit. 
This is the only explanation of the consistently good 
quality of the impressions that we see to-day. 

Meyer and Engelmann, in their “ Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon ” (Leipzig, 1872), give a list of J. L. 
Aberli’s prints, to which to-day some additions could be 
made, though hardly any of much importance. In the 
first place come his large landscapes of late date, 
but especially charming are the few costume pieces of 
what was probably intended to be a larger series. They 
are all transparent and clearly drawn and coloured with 
such discretion and respect for the limitations of graphic 
art, as to renounce any competition with oil painting 
(a fault all too frequent in later times). 

The landscapes of Heinrich Rieter (1751-1818) also 
of Winterthur, are so like Aberli’s as to be easily mistaken 
for them. He probably received his first inducement 
to become a landscape painter from Zingg, who enjoyed 
high repute at Dresden as painter and engraver. In his 
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graphic art he displays less of the peculiarities of his 
actual teacher, Schellenberg, than of the style of 
Aberli, whom he tries to equal in his tasteful colouring 
and to excel in the large proportions of his landscapes 
and the magnificence of the subjects which he chooses to 
depict. 

But Rieter’s pupil, Johann Jakob Biedermann (1763- 
1830), also of Winterthur, threatened to throw both his 
teachers into the shade. He himself etched in Aberli’s 
manner his large water-colours, which display all 
transitions from the rich colours of the foreground to 
distant effects of the tenderest refinement, and he some- 
times himself painted his outline etchings after his 
original water-colours. As an animal painter he 
accentuates strongly the staffage of his pictures, which 
is sometimes made so important that the landscape 
becomes a mere background to his chalets and cows. 
Although he etched a quantity of subjects which he 
published at first himself and afterwards at the address 
of Birmann and Huber at Basle (frequently the same 
subjects on a reduced scale), he could not satisfy the 
demand for his compositions. Consequently Lory and 
Lafond, of whom we shall have to speak again, etched a 
number of his water-colour landscapes. 

Although Aberli and his two most important followers 
came from Winterthur, Berne was the chief seat of their 
production. Berne, where the Alps in their majestic 
grandeur seem so near and an agreeable, picturesque, 
and cultivated city tempted the stranger to stay long, 
was the very place for the ever-increasing production 
and sale of coloured prints. 

Here also a series of etched and engraved views in 
black-and-white was published by Wagner, which 
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were originally intended as illustrations for a book of 
travels by Jacob Samuel Wyttenbach, ‘‘ Beschreibung 
einer Reise, die im Jahre 1776 durch einen Theil der 
Bernischen Alpen gemacht worden.” This was the 
first public appearance of the draughtsman Caspar Wolff 
(b. 1735), of Muri. The success of these carefully executed 
prints induced Wagner to rival, if not to surpass, Aberli’s 
coloured etchings by a similar device. In the first 
instance he republished the first ten subjects on a larger 
scale, and had them printed from Wolff's original water- 
colours. These prints, in their peculiar harmony of 
colour, in which sepia and turquoise blue predominate, 
are of unusual but charming appearance. Their success, 
however, probably did not satisfy the publisher. He 
then, in common with Rudolf Hentzi, a Bernese officer 
in the Dutch service, set about the use of the French 
invention of aquatint printed in colours. Thus arose 
the most remarkable and beautiful work on the Swiss 
Alps which was ever printed in colours. Two experienced 
French masters of the technique, Janinet and his pupil 
Descourtis, were employed on reproducing as colour 
prints the water-colours printed for the most part by 
Wolff. But the work was more than those who had 
undertaken it could cope with. First the publisher 
Wagner gave up ; the publication of subsequent numbers 
was transferred to Paris. Even here it was never finished, 
and it remained the only attempt to supplant by actual 
colour-printing Aberli’s method of etched outlines 
coloured by hand. 

While Aberli’s influence is decisive in the landscape 
prints of the later eighteenth century in Switzerland, 
the corresponding factor in the sphere of costume and 
genre subjects is the work of the Bernese painter and 
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draughtsman, Siegmund Freudenberger (1745-1801). 
It was Zingg, who had accompanied Aberli to Paris, 
that took his younger comrade Freudenberger to the 
same place in 1765. Here the fashionable painters, 
Boucher, Greuze and Roslin, made the strongest effect 
on him, while J. G. Wille, then at the height of his fame, 
introduced him to the technique of reproductive 
engraving. For the pair of subjects La lecon de clavecin 
and La le-on de guitare, Freudenberger applied Aberli’s 
technique of outline etching and colouring by hand. 
His connections with Paris still had their effect after he 
Memereuumned to Berne in 1773. Twelve subjects, 
engraved from his designs in 1774, were published by J. 
Barbou as “ Suite d’estampes pour servir a l’histoire des 
mceurs et des costumes des Francais dans le dix-huiti¢me 
siécle.”’ In the same year Janinet engraved in colours 
Freudenberger’s La crainte enfantine and La confiance 
enfantine. Here we see his near approach to Greuze, 
who influenced also his later compositions. Many 
sentimental rustic subjects by “ Freudeberg,’’ as he now 
Galledeiimself; were engraved by Iriére, De Launay, 
and others. They form a transition to his proper sphere, 
the portrayal of the life of the Swiss peasant, especially 
in the Bernese Oberland, with which he made a successful 
beginning on his return to Berne. He was his own en- 
graver and publisher. He henceforth remained true to 
the Aberli manner, in which he had experimented even 
in Paris. For the colouring, which he applied in fresh 
and clean tints, he made use at a later period of the half- 
witted Gottfried Mind, celebrated asa painter of cats, who 
earned little more than his housing and food by the work. 
G. K. Nagler gives a list of Freudenberger’s Swiss 
rustic prints, omitting La fille au puits. Freudenberger’s 
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pleasing and technically effective manner assured 
him in his own time a great success, and his prints 
have always been sought after, and now command 
very high prices. It is therefore not surprising that after 
his death his pupil Simon Daniel Lafond proclaimed 
himself Freudenberger’s successor, and not only com- 
pleted work which he had begun (L’hospitalité sutsse, 
portrait of the Schultheiss Steiger), but also continued 
to print from plates which Freudenberger had left behind. 
The widow, for her part, continued to employ Mind, 
so that Freudenberger’s activity was in a manner 
prolonged after his death. 

In 1773, the year of Freudenberger’s return, the 
Pomeranian painter and etcher, Balthasar Anton Dunker, 
also settled at Berne on the advice of Aberli and 
Freudenberger, who knew him at Paris. In addition 
to numerous illustrations in black-and-white, he occa- 
sionally produced landscapes and costumes, in part 
quite in Aberliis manner and intended for colouring. 
A panorama of the Bernese Alps, which he etched in out- 
line in 1788 after a painting by G. S. Studer, was coloured 
by Rieter and ranked as one of the most important prints 
of the panorama class. His most famous pieces in the 
Aberli manner are the pair of views of the Twann falls 
(1775). He remained all his life in relations of the 
closest friendship with Freudenberger, Rieter and 
Aberli, the effects of which are to be seen in his career 
as an artist. He was superior to his friends in inventive 
imagination and technical versatility, and may have 
acted on them as a source of inspiration. 

The tradition created by this circle of artist friends 
was carried on well by the younger generation at Berne. 
The demand for coloured prints as souvenirs had 
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increased, in consequence no doubt of the attractiveness 
of the landscapes etched by Aberli and his companions. 
In the years 1785-1797 three friends combined in 
artistic excursions in the Bernese Oberland and the 
Alpine Cantons: Simon Daniel Lafond (1763-1831), 
Freudenberger’s pupil and successor; Gabriel Ludwig 
Lory (1763-1840), who had lived from his youth up in 
the Aberli-Freudenberger set and had worked as a 
colourist in Aberli’s studio; and Louis Zehender 
(1751-1814), also of Berne, who had passed his youth 
in France. The result of this combination was a series 
of prints which came out, partly in sets, partly in pairs 
of larger size, during the decade 1787-1797. A rich 
colouring, approaching to gouache, characterises the 
prints of these friends, while drawing takes a less 
prominent place. The contrasts of light and shade 
grow stronger; distant views are expressed with the 
greatest care by the most delicate tints and gradations. 
It is not by accident that Lory now and then inter- 
preted water-colours by Biedermann in the manner of 
Aberli. All three artists, but especially Lory, also 
worked in the style of Freudenberger, etching scenes 
from country life and single pictures of costumes.! 
In this kind of subject Franz Niklaus K6nig (1765- 
1832) is decidedly Lory’s superior. Bernese by birth, 
it was a matter of course that he should enter the 
Freudenberger circle. He carried on vigorously the 
tradition which he found there. Occasionally he copied 
Freudenberger’s prints in order to facilitate the appear- 
ance of a new edition. He was on especially intimate 
terms with Kkieter and often aided him, since figure 

1 A list of the engravings by and after Lory is given by C. von Mandach 
in his work Les Lory, Lausanne 1920. 
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drawing was not Kieter’s strong point, by introducing 
the figures into his landscapes. In genre subjects from 
Swiss peasant life, he attained vivacity, delicacy and 
such an atmosphere of moral cleanliness as had hovered 
before the vision of J. J. Rousseau. Here he was the 
equal of his master Freudenberger.' 

Berne was thus the home of such an active and 
fruitful artistic life as is seldom to be found in a town 
of its size. The effort of the artists was to further one 
another's interests, and their rivalry was confined 
strictly to artistic work. All had sufficient merit and 
found an eager demand for their new productions. 
Into this idyllic life the French invasion crashed in 
1798. Aberli was the only one who had not to go through 
this experience ; he died in 1786. Lory had gone away 
a year before to Herisau, where for all that the French 
invasion overtook him and compelled him to take 
refuge for a time in Germany. [or graphic artists 
whose production was almost entirely designed for 
foreign visitors, there followed a series of lean years, 
until at last, on Napoleon’s fall, the foreign invaders 
were finally expelled and normal conditions returned. 
The country itself was so much impoverished by the 
French levies that it played no considerable part as 
purchaser of the productions of graphic artists. In 
1802 Freudenberger was released from this unhappy 
situation, and his friend Dunker, who fared even worse, 
followed him in 1807. 

While Berne, hitherto the capital of the trade in 
Swiss prints for travellers, ceased for a time either to 
produce or to deal in them, the publishing firms of 
Basle and Ziirich, hitherto held in check by the 

1 A list of his works is to be found in Schweizerisches Kunstlerlexikon 1905. 
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competition of Berne, increased in vigour. Christian von 
Mechel (1737-1817) must be mentioned first. He 
worked 1758-59 at Paris as a pupil of Wille, but 
then took to a prosperous trade in his own prints and 
others. In 1765 he came back as a well-to-do man to 
Basle, and founded a year later an art-dealer’s business 
and engraver’s workshop on a large scale, which in the 
style of the period he named an “academy.’’ There 
was hardly an artist in Switzerland during the next 
40 years who did not occasionally get his prints pro- 
duced by Mechel or have his pictures engraved by some 
of Mechel’s staff. He published the splendid coloured 
engraving after Aberli, Vue du Jungfrauhorn, Dunker’s 
Falls of Twannbach (1775), a series of costumes after 
Wolff and others, the two celebrated prints of the 
ascent of Mont Blanc by de Saussure (1790) after Marquard 
Wocher, Juel’s fine full-length portrait of de Saussure, 
Locher’s amusing pair Les trots Graces du Guggisberg 
and Les trois Bacchus de Morat, and Juillerat’s views 
of glaciers, to name only the most important. 

The method hitherto in use of producing hand- 
coloured prints was divisible, then, into three operations: 
the production of an outline by an etched plate; the 
painting of it with Indian ink, whereby light and shade 
were distributed on a logical plan; and the laying on 
of the local colours. The next step towards technical 
perfection consisted in applying the second stage of 
the process, the shading, no longer with the hand but 
by means of the plate, applying aquatint, the process 
invented by Leprince. The need was very soon felt 
of printing the foreground with stronger tones, of more 
plastic effect, while the background was kept of a pale 
bluish-green. That result was obtained by printing 
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the plate in two colours, the dark sepia of the fore- 
ground and the pale blue of the sky and mountains 
producing in the middle distance a gradation of tones 
melting one into the other. 

It is to Peter Birmann, of Basle (1758-1844), that 
this decisive step is ascribed. He, too, in 1777, worked 
with Aberli at Berne and made a friend of Rieter. He 
lived ten years in Rome, where he felt the influence of 
the landscapes of Claude and Poussin. On his going 
home he beheld Swiss landscape with new eyes, and he 
brought with him a portfolio full of landscape draw- 
ings. Mechel was ready at once to undertake their 
reproduction by engraving and the sale of the prints. 
In 1792, however, Birmann himself opened a studio 
for art and decoration, to which he added in 1795 a 
graphic publishing house of his own. Here he em- 
ployed a large number of engravers and water-colour 
painters, to multiply his own compositions and those 
of other Swiss artists. In course of time Birmann’s 
studio became a formidable rival to Mechel’s academy ; 
after Mechel’s departure it became a real centre of 
artistic effort and enterprise at Basle. J. J. Biedermann 
published here a series of his beautiful prints. Almost 
more important is another work published by this 
house, “‘ Collection de Costumes Suisses des xxi. Cantons, 
peints par Joseph Reinhart.’”’ The originals were oil 
paintings, which give the peculiarities of Swiss local 
costumes with remarkable fidelity. The curious 
dwarfish figures with large heads reveal some idiosyncrasy 
of the artist. This peculiarity was corrected by the 
engraver, who made outlines of the pictures on his 
plate. This was one of the first works undertaken by 
the afterwards prolific engraver Franz Hegi (1774-1850). 
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From 1817 Birmann’s son Samuel worked with him, 
and entered the business, with his brother Wilhelm, 
in 1823, as partner in succession to Friedrich Huber. 
Samuel soon became the leading person, and published 
numerous landscapes in aquatint. He used even stronger 
colours which, together with the closely printed ground, 
often produced almost the effect of an oil painting. 
But by this development graphic art became at variance 
with its own laws, and its further development can be 
appreciated possibly from the technical but no longer 
from the artistic point of view. 

In the meanwhile normal conditions prevailed again 
at Berne, and the last members of the once flourishing 
colony of artists, F. N. Konig and G. Lory, father and 
son, now adopted the new technique of coloured aqua- 
tint and occasionally lithography. In the lithographic 
establishment of Haller at Berne, with which they 
often worked, these lithographs were occasionally 
coloured by hand. Another lithographic establishment, 
that of J. J. Burgdorfer, at Berne, scored some success 
in this class of work, especially with sets of costumes 
drawn by Konig. There now appeared a number of 
costume publications which even when signed by Lory, 
K6nig, Dinkel and their collaborators show to a great 
extent their dependence on Keinhart’s prints. Litho- 
graphy, with its relatively simple technical manipula- 
tion, 1s especially apt to admit a cheap and _ sloppy 
method of work, and the Bernese prints soon degenerated 
into a dull manufacture of goods to be bought by 
foreigners. 

Zurich was curiously late in taking part in the pro- 
duction of coloured prints and costumes for sale to 
tourists. Mathias Pfenninger (1739-1813), the earliest 
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representative of Ziirich in the department of coloured 
outline etching, after his training in Paris worked at 
first for Aberli and Wagner at Berne, and only later 
established a publishing business of his own at Ziirich. 
Both he and his pupil, Johann Heinrich Bleuler (1758- 
1823), hardly sustain comparison with their colleagues 
at Berne. Still the large size of his prints and the 
introduction of painting with body-colours make 
Bleuler a remarkable personality; his imitations, 
especially of paintings in gouache by his fellow-citizen, 
Ludwig Hess, were very successful. In his representation, 
dated 1802, of the fight between French and Russians 
at the Devil’s Bridge in the upper valley of the Reuss, 
he used the Aberli manner for the first time in treating 
an historical subject. The costume prints of Lory, 
Lafond, Wocher and Teiner were also published by him. 
His son, Johann Ludwig (1792-1850) carried on his 
father’s business and published aquatint views of the 
Ixthine. 

The somewhat prosaic style of the East Swiss betrays 
itself in the homely work of Johann Jakob Aschmann 
(1747-1809), who had also worked in earlier days for 
publishers at Berne. He kept his own publishing 
establishment at Talwil, but never published works by 
other artists, only his own outline etchings, which he 
mostly coloured himself, not without taste. He often 
depicted natural phenomena and episodes of war 
(Goldau before and after the landslip, Kiisnacht before 
and after the inundation, the bombardment of Ziirich, 
etc.). His art is thus in part a continuation of the old 
occasional publications which aimed at interesting the 
native population more than the traveller. Heinrich 
Ftissli (1755-1829) in the first period of his independence 
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at Ziirich from 1792 also published small views of the 
town in the manner of Aberli. Subsequently he sought 
to please the public at home by representing the scenes 
of the chief events in Swiss history. He placed a quantity 
of prints on the market which, however, have little 
claim to independence, and represent at the best tasteful 
copies of Kénig, Lory, and others. His business is not 
to be confused with that of Orell Ftissli, which, in 
addition to less important publications, among which 
the aquatints of Franz Hegi take the first place, put on 
the market in the years 1819 to 1827 a splendid work in 
which the painter Johann Jakob Wetzel (1781-1834), 
trained by Lory, illustrated the beauties of the Swiss 
lakes. A whole staff of aquatint engravers was em- 
ployed in imitating his water-colour drawings. Their 
delicacy of execution puts these prints in the front rank 
of the more modern Swiss reproductive engravings. 
It was in the establishment of Orell Fiissli that Johann 
Rudolf Dickenmann (1793-1884) was an apprentice. 
In 1817 he entered the studio of Birmann and Huber 
at Basle. Later he founded a publishing business at 
Ziirich, which issued an immense quantity of Swiss 
views and costumes, mostly small and rather coarsely 
coloured by unskilled hands. To his first period at 
Ziirich belong the large prints after [Konrad Gessner 
(1764-1826), with horses, in which this painter specialised. 
Though they cannot be compared with the English 
sporting prints of this period, they are interesting speci- 
mens of the application of the native Swiss technique 
to this special class of subject. Jtudolf Bithlmann (1802- 
1890) one of the last followers of Swiss tradition in 
landscape, also deserves to be mentioned as one of the 
first collectors of Swiss prints from 1750 to 1850. He 
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ARatle here Che de Mechel 


C. VON MECHEL after Jens JueL. PorrrAIT OF DE SAussuRE, who ascended Mont 
Blanc in 1787 
Size of the original coloured etching 94x 6% inches 


formed a considerable collection, which was bought 
after his death by the State and placed in the print 
collection of the Swiss Polytechnic School at Ziirich. 

Whilst the activity of publishers like B. Fehr (St. 
Gallen) and F. X. Triner (Biirglen in Canton Uri) was 
Wemteaetoeascertain region, Johann Peter Lamy, an 
immigrant in 1791 from Hiiningen in Alsace, published 
on the widest basis. He first carried on his trade at 
Basle and Berne, but later founded branches at Lausanne 
and Geneva. He sold prints at all the places named, and 
published many aquatints, mostly coarse in colouring. 
Among his early productions are a set after animal 
paintings by Biedermann with landscape backgrounds, 
on a large scale, and further a set of pleasing genre 
subjects and pictures of children by the former associate 
of Freudenberger, Gottfried Mind, charming costumes 
by Lory’s pupil Markus Dinkel (1762-1832), the two 
last series etched by Rausch, and large Alpine views 
after the German painters Grundmann and Folz. The 
last were probably meant for the customers of the 
Lausanne and Geneva branches, since they are chiefly 
concerned with the Mont Blane district. 

Here we find ourselves in the part of Switzerland 
where French is spoken, and have occasion to see what 
painters, engravers and publishers were the chief 
personalities here in the production of coloured views 
and costumes. Between 1790 and‘1800 a number of 
large outline etchings, delicately coloured, were issued 
at Vevey, on the Lake of Geneva, representing the 
shores of the lake and places nearit. These were signed 
as author and publisher by the native Louis Joyeux 
and F. J. Wexelberg of Salzburg. Behind these two 
stood evidently, as their intellectual inspiration, Philippe 
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Bridel, who stood in literature for the same opinions as 
his two fellow workers in the domain of art. The German 
painter, Carl Hackert (1740-1796) published from 1778 
onwards at Geneva, then at Lausanne, a number of 
tasteful landscapes of the Lake of Geneva and the Alps 
of Savoy, which he had etched in the Aberli manner and 
in part coloured with his own hand. His pupil, Johann 
Anton Linck, produced a great number of prints equal 
in merit to those of his teacher. He did not, however, 
himself reproduce his water-colours and oil paintings, 
but left this work mostly to the numerous etchers and 
colourists employed in his studio. 

When the French became masters of Switzerland, 
the growing development of landscape engraving on 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva was broken off. Lamy’s 
production alone was able to keep itself going till the new 
era began. It is true that what this establishment 
produced in the nineteenth century was hardly art; 
it degenerated, as in other parts, into articles for the 
consumption of tourists. 

Three periods are thus clearly to be distinguished in 
the development of Swiss coloured prints from 1750 to 
1850. First a season of quick flowering under the influence 
of Aberli and Freudenberger, the period of the delicate 
outline etching with tasteful colouring. The second 
period, characterised by the warlike occurrences on 
Swiss soil, is one of stagnation and decadence. A third 
period of flourishing art is due to the introduction of 
aquatint. Though its productions seem hard and heavy 
compared with those of the first period, they possess a 
charm of their own in their convincing effects of per- 
spective and their surprising distribution of light and 
shade. The general deterioration of taste as the 
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nineteenth century advanced overtook this branch of 
graphic art in Switzerland and degraded it to an industry. 
Yet even the most wretched little prints of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, with their provincial homeli- 
ness and obvious colouring, are gems of art in com- 
parison with the gaudy chromolithographs and the prints 
in brownish-violet tones based on bad drawings after 
photographs, which succeeded them. The fact that 
the artistic production of views and the like was almost 
entirely killed by the photo-mechanical processes is, 
no doubt, regrettable in the interest of pictorial artists, 
but it may be regarded as a blessing in view of the com- 
plete lack of taste shown at that period in every kind of 
graphic art turned out for the consumption of tourists. 
In recent times good artists are once more getting to 
work at prints of this kind, and especially advertisements, 
a satisfactory evidence that the stem on which such 
delightful flowers once grew has still the sap of life in it. 
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THE SPECIOUS ORATOR. = 
WILL YOUR LADYSHIP DO ME, THE HONOR TO SAY{Se-000 


—A MERB, TRIRLE,—A BRILLIANT pi the FIRST WATER 
an unheard of price for such a lot, surely. 


ROBERT DIGHTON. James CurisTIE, SENIOR. 1794 
Size of the original etching 7§x5§ inches 
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DIGHTON CARICATURES 
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SyvG~) MONG the mass of caricatures published in 
| London at the junction of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the Dighton plates 
cccupy a special place, for they may claim to 
have set a standard and founded a tradition which has 
flourished ever since ; the “ Vanity Fair ’’ cartoons are 
their almost immediate offspring, while at the present 
time a new generation which Mr. George Belcher has 
called into being is vigorous in the land. Their descent, 
which they proudly acknowledge, is unmistakable, and 
their marked individuality proves the soundness of the 
stock, 

It is very improbable that Robert Dighton ever 
thought of himself as the founder of a dynasty; we 
must think of him rather as the unconscious instrument, 
a painstaking workman with a happy and charitable 
sense of humour, not a little artistic taste and 
character and a good understanding of the ways of his 
fellow men. It was Robert Dighton, be it remembered, 
who removed a fine impression of the hundred guilder 
print with some other RKembrandts from the British 
Museum and stamped them with his collector’s mark. 
His methods of collecting were only discovered subse- 
quently when he sold a certain number of these prints. 
In the end most of what he had acquired by this 
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method was restored to the Museum, and he appears 
to have escaped any inconvenient form of punishment, 
though the wrath of authority descended on the head 
of the responsible official whose portrait, with that of 
his daughter, Robert Dighton had obligingly drawn 
free of charge at the time of his apparently innocent 
visits. 

Robert is the centre of our story. He was born about 
1752, and first appears as an artistic entity with some 
Indian ink and black lead portraits in the exhibition 
of the Society of Artists in 1769, and here until 1774 he 
exhibited fourteen portraits and the like. In 1772 
he entered the Royal Academy Schools, and from 
1775 to 1799 contributed five portraits and an election 
scene in Covent Garden to the Academy exhibitions. 
The last-mentioned drawing, now in the Royal collection, 
was recently shown at the exhibition of humorous art 
at the Spring Gardens Gallery. It is evident that 
Robert Dighton realised early that any ability for 
drawing which he possessed was limited to a mild but 
very definite talent for taking pleasantly neat, but quite 
telling, miniature profiles. The success and merit of 
all the work that he did depend ultimately on this 
talent, coupled with a sound instinct for what is fitting 
in flat decorative design. 

His first professional connection was with the stage. 
There are a number of small theatrical prints in mezzo- 
tint and line after his drawings, the earliest being dated | 
1776 and the latest 1805. He was particularly active 
in this direction between 1776 and 1790 and, according 
to a note in the ‘‘ Somerset House Gazette ’’ for 1824, 
was himself an actor and associated with Charles Dibdin. 
His name appears in Sadler’s Wells playbills of the 
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ROBERT DIGHTON. Mrs. Sippons. 1799 
Size of the original etching 82x 6g inches 
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‘nineties, and there is a small line engraving by himself, 
a whole-length, Mr. Dighton in the character of a Muffin 
Man, dated 1797. Some time in the ‘nineties he also 
published “A Drawing Book of Heads,” and on the 
title-page described himself with his portrait as a drawing 
master. It is not clear when active connection with 
the stage ceased, though there are statements to the 
effect that his thefts from the British Museum lost it 
for him. In his earlier days he must have combined 
the professions of acting and drawing portraits, 
In 1798 he advertised as follows in the ‘’ Morning 
Chronicle ais 


“CORRECT LIKENESS. Mr. Dighton, No. 12 Charing Cross 
informs the Public that he continues to take correct elegant 
likenesses in miniature for half a guinea, in half an hour & in a 
manner peculiar to himself, & which have given such universal 
satisfaction to his employers. They are adapted for a frame or 
to set in a locket. 


‘“ He takes the whole length figure in the same manner, with 
an appropriate room, garden or landscape, for two guineas, 
frames included. Mr. Dighton will attend any distance under 
ten miles to take likenesses (not less than four; 


In another advertisement about the same date he 
stated that he had resided at this address for thirteen 
years. 

The story of Robert now becomes clearer; he was 
intended to be a maker of small portraits, the equivalent 
of our present-day portrait photographer, and the style 
“ Dighton, jun.,” attached to a first exhibit of Indian 
ink and black-lead portraits suggests the possibility 
of a still earlier Dighton teaching his son the business, 
just as we know Robert taught his two sons, Denis and 
Richard. The early exhibit, and afterwards a time of 


* My thanks are due to a number of friends and correspondents for in- 
formation, in particular to Mr. W. T. Whitley, for references to contemporary 
newspapers, to Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, of the University Library, Cambridge, 
and Mr, A. Forbes Sieveking. 
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A VENERABLE PEBR . 


fakenon the RAGE COURSE BRIGHTON. 


ROBERT DIGHTON. Witiiam Henry Fortescue, Eart OF CLerMonT. 1802 
Size of the original etching 10g x 7? inches 
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study in the Royal Academy Schools, may point to an 
ambition to go further ; at any rate he made the most 
of what talent was there. The stage then supplied copy 
for his early publications and provided unrivalled. 
opportunities for the study of human nature, let alone 
human faces. That he was always interested in drawing, 
the earlier prints abundantly prove; small wonder 
the:efore that when, in the ‘nineties, he began to try 
his hand at what others had been doing for some time, he 
found no difficulty, so far as his portraits were con- 
cerned, in striking a note of originality. 

It is interesting to note how gradually the whole- 
length caricatures developed. The first sign of them 
seems to be in 1789, when he etched some half- 
lengths of counsel at the bar without titles of any sort. 
Up to 1795 all his plates are half-lengths except the 
plate of Stephen Kemble as Hamlet. At the same 
time he made some attempts at political caricature, 
and also tried a few popular types. The political 
plates came out too tame, their content too subordinated 
to their design. The popular types like the Thames 
boat-woman are too much portraits ; he was not good 
at generalities. By 1800 he had discovered that the 
whole-length caricature portrait was his real line, and 
kept toit. From 1801 to 1804 he was at work in earnest 
on noble, military and civil celebrities in London and 
Brighton, mostly in Brighton, where the Steyne, the 
fashionable place of exercise, provided him with sub- 
jects. The next two years are unproductive: to this 
time belongs the British Museum episode. In 1807 he 
went to Oxford; there is a story that he was invited 

1 These continued till 1792. Plates in the Ashmolean Museum are named 
in pencil Sir Archibald Macdonald, 1789; Bearcroft, 1791; Mingay, 1792. 
Also a clipped impression of a portrait of Lord Loughborough, 
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ThePRINCIPAL ARCH of 
LAMBETH PALACE. 


ROBERT DIGHTON. Joun Moore, D.D. ArcHpisHop of CANTERBURY. 1803 
Size of the original etching 10? 6% inches 


up by three prominent residents to caricature a fourth, 
and that he published his hosts’ portraits along with 
that of the victim.’ 1808 is nearly all Oxford. 1809 
Cambridge and Bath; 1810 more Cambridge and a 
portrait of the King at Windsor ; 1811 and 1812 six 
more subjects, total over a hundred plates. Robert 
Dighton died at Spring Gardens in 1814, leaving two 
sons, Denis and Richard. 

Before speaking of Richard Dighton’s well-known 
plates, there is an earlier series of caricatures, mostly 
military, which have to be considered and which are 
enumerated in section II of the catalogue. So far 
thirty-nine have come to light ; half of them are dated 
between 1800 and 1806, and they are signed Dighton, 
jun. and R. Dighton, jun., while a few have simply 
Published by Dighton. Only eight have engraved titles ; 
the titles of the remainder are written in pencil in a 
large ungainly hand. The inference is that these are 
the early efforts of Denis and Richard, serving their 
apprenticeship in the family business. The earliest 
dated plate signed R. Dighton, jun. is 1804. Richard, 
if his date of birth is correctly given as 1795, was then 
nine years old. Denis, they say, was born in 1792, 
making him eight years old at the time of the earliest 
dated Dighton, jun. caricature, viz., 1800. If the 
original inference is correct, then the birth dates of both 
brothers may need revision, but it is not possible to do 
more than state the general problem here. Facts which 
support the theory are these: the story given in Denis’s 
biography that he attracted the notice of the Prince of 

+ “Notes and Queries”’ 3 S. vii. 119; the hosts’names are given as Mr. Hall, of 
the Swan Brewery, Dr. Grosvenor and Sir Wm. Elias Taunton; the victim was 
yale eee Grosvenor’s portrait was published in 1808, the other three 
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Wales in his early years, and his appointment in 1815 
as military draughtsman to the Prince. Nothing 
similar is alleged about Richard, but it may be noted 
that his earlier published caricatures are similar 
stylistically to the group of prints under review. Another 
point to be noted is this: that many of these Dighton, jun. 
plates are not very commonly met with and by far the 
largest collection of them is in the Royal Library at 
Windsor ; of those enumerated below nearly two-thirds 
occur only there. That there should be an exceptionally 
good collection, including a large number of the original 
drawings, is explained by Denis Dighton’s tenure of a 
minor Court appointment and the presence of so many 
- of these early works, nearly all of them military subjects, 
and some ‘taken at Windsor,’ might furnish grounds of 
explanation as to how Denis Dighton originally attracted 
the notice of George, Prince of Wales. 

Denis became a battle painter ; he had more versatility 
than his brother, as the subjects and style of his few 
caricature plates bear witness—there are about a dozen 
in all. Richard is the connecting link between his 
father and more recent times, and it remains to consider 
his contribution and sum up. He began in 1815 and 
1816 with four plates from Oxford and Cambridge and 
one from the bar, following closely in his father’s foot- 
steps. In 1817 the series of celebrities in the City and 
West End begins and continues at an average rate of 
ten or a dozen plates a year till 1824. From 1825 to 
1828 there are only eight plates altogether, and after 
1828 the etched plates apparently come to an end. 
From then on, so far as one can see, Richard ceased to 
publish any caricatures of the traditional form, though _ 
there are a few coloured lithographs about half the scale 
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The’ TURF on the STEYNE, BRIGHTON. 


ROBERT DIGHTON. Humpurey Howarru. 1803 
Size of the original etching 9? x 62 inches 


of the etchings which he published at Cheltenham in the 
‘thirties. Not that he ceased doing the profile portraits 
which he had been trained to from a tender age; he 
seems to have spent the rest of his life drawing portraits 
of gentlemen standing very stiff in their top hats, single 
figures as a rule, but sometimes ‘in pairs, the element of 
caricature becoming more polite as the nineteenth century 
advanced and practically disappearing, so that Richard 
Dighton’s career becomes the complete converse of his 
father’s. Robert began with portrait profiles and ended 
as a caricaturist, while Richard began with caricatures 
and ended as a profilist. He finally died in London in 
1880, being by that time eighty-five years old, if he was 
a day. His profile whole-lengths are dated as late as 
1857, and there may well be later ones. Addresses on 
his drawings show him to have been working in 
Worcester and Liverpool; his London address seems 
always to be Pimlico. 

Richard never possessed his father’s gift of charac- 
terisation ; he was a conscientious but wooden draughts- 
man, and the success of his portraits is almost entirely 
due to the subjects. The City of London is perennially 
famous for characters, and it was here that Richard 
had most success, for many of these gentlemen must 
have been walking inspirations. His father Robert’s 
genius, if one may use the word, was much more subtle, 
and though one may object quite fairly that if the City 
of London is a haunt of characters, so a fortiomt are places 
like Oxford and Cambridge, yet once get the two 
artists away from dons and city gents, the difference 
becomes obvious. But in any case, considerations of 
this kind apart, let us record our gratitude to Robert 
Dighton and his son for having left us such a lively 
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company of their contemporaries still walking the 
streets. If one were so minded one might now fill 
many pages with anecdotes of these gentlemen and 
their.time, but in the space now allotted it seems wiser 
to set down a bare list of them, as complete as can be 
for the moment, which others can enlarge or amend. 


LIST VOR PORTRALT CARICATURES BY ROBERT, 
DENIS AND RICHARD DIGHTON 


This list is based on the collections of caricatures in the Roya] 
Library, Windsor Castle, the British Museum Print Room and 
Library, the National Portrait Gallery, the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, the Guildhall 
Library, and the City of London Club. 

The arrangement is chronological, but the items of each year 
are arranged in alphabetical order of sitters’ names, whether 
authentic or doubtful. 

Contemporary inscriptions in ink or pencil giving the name of 
the sitter occur on most impressions but they are often incorrect. 
There seems reason to believe that certain red ink inscriptions, 
on Robert’s prints particularly, are more trustworthy than 
others. 

Dimensions are not given in every case. The plates measure 
on an average llins. by 8ins., the figures varying from 8ins. to 
llins. in height. 

Robert Dighton’s earlier half-lengths are smaller, on an 
average 7sins. by 6ins. 


I—PLATES BY ROBERT DiciiGs 


UNDATED. 
I Vont take a Farden less. (A butcher, half-length, smoking a 
long clay pipe.) 
No title. Standing figure, three-quarter face, holding out a lettey 
and raising his hat (? an Oxford character). 


1794. 
The Specious Orator (James Christie, sen.). 
Hamlet in Scotland (Stephen Kemble). 


1795. 
Derby and Joan (Edward, 12th Earl of Derby and his Countess, 
Elizabeth Farren). 
A Head of Hare (Capt. Hare). 
The pleasantest part of my trade . . . (four lines of verse). 
(Duke of Grafton °). 
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A NOBLE STUDENT of OXFORD. 


ROBERT_DIGHTON.~@ Lorp Grorce GRENVILLE (afterwards Lorp NucEnT). 1808 
Size of the original etching 11 x8 inches 
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" AVIEW from MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 





ROBERT DIGHTON. The Rev. W. H. S. Harriey. 1808 


Size of the original etching 11 x 84 inches 
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1796: 
The Master of the Rolls (Figure carrying a baker's tray). 
(Lord Alvanley). 
Honble Colonel George H——r, Equerry to a Great Personage 
and Master of a Little Horse (Col. Hanger). 
You must hear that in Rhyme (Joseph Munden). 
A View of Norfolk (Duke of Norfolk). 
Old Q-uiz the old Goat of Piccadilly (William 4th Duke of 
Queensberry). 
Shaw-Shaw (? Thomas Shaw, a violinist). 
Wie hh: 
A chance seller with a capital Prize in a state lottery (Lord 
Loughborough). 
A Great Personage (Frederick I, King of Wirtemberg). 
Mrs. Brittle, the beauty of Tunbridge Wells. 
Dicky Dangle Dance, the Bath and Tunbridge Wells Guide. 


1798. 
A chance seller retired from buisness (sic) (Lord Loughborough). 
Members of the Whig Club (Duke of Norfolk and Chas. J. Fox). 


1/99: 
Jane Gibbs as she appeared at Bow Street on Thursday 
Orcas th. 17/99. 
We serve a King whom we love a God whom we adore (John 
Kemble). 
Hold Pizarro—hear me. . . . (Mrs. Siddons). 
1800. 
Mr. Cooke: Ha! am I King? ‘tis so—but—Edward lives 
(George Cooke). 
James Hadfield, the daring Assassin, who attempted the life 
of our belov’d King at Drury Lane Theatre. 


1801. 

A Commander of Light Dragoons taken on the Steyne at Brighton 
(Colonel Affleck). 

A noble commander from South Gloucester taken on the Steyne 
at Brighton (Earl of Berkeley). 

A Gloomy Day taken on the Steyne at Brighton (Matthew Day). 

An officer of Light Dragoons taken on the Steyne at Brighton 
(hieut, Fry). 

A Noble Duke taken on the Steyne at Brighton (Duke of 
Grafton). 

Jack P—— the Little Admiral taken on the Steyne at Brighton 
(? John Willett Payne). 

The Pride of all his Friends (Mr. Pride). 

Lord Dashalong bent on driving (Earl of Sefton). 

A Fashionable Jew Traversing the Steyne at Brighton (? P. 
Girevor,.sen.). 
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1802. 

Mr. Braham in the character of Orlando (John Braham). 

The Steward of the Course taken on the Race Ground, Brighton 
(Sir Chas. Bunbury). 

A venerable Peer taken on the Race Course, Brighton (Earl 
of Clermont). 

A benevolent Jew taken on the Royal Exchange (George 
Goldschmidt). 

A trip from Rochester to St. Asaph (Samuel Horsley). Plate 
ve-issued in 1809. 

Beau N—sh, what a Flash on the Steyne at Brighton. 

The Little Colonel taken on the Steyne at Brighton (General 
Slade). 

A view near Hyde Park Corner (Edward Tattersall). 


1803. 

The Doctor at Lloyds (? Dr. Brand). 

My Friend Go to Bed (Mr. Gotobed, a merchant). 

The Turf on the Steyne, Brighton (Humphrey Howarth). 

Colonel Montgomery, who was unfortunately kill’d in a duel, 
April 6th, 1803, taken on the Steyne at Brighton (Robert M.). 

The Principal Arch of Lambeth Palace (John Moore). 

The Geographical Major, taken on the Steyne at Brighton 
(Major Rennie). 

The Brighton Guide (Mr. Wade). 

The Governer (sic) of the Castle at Brighton. 

Solomon Loan taken on the Royal Exchange. 

E. P. taken on the Royal Exchange. 

An old Stump well-known on a Bank. 


1804. 
Agamemnon a Great General taken on the Steyne at Brighton 
(Wm. Dalrymple). 
A military Inspector (General Jenkinson). 
A Low tenant of Lawyal Volunteers (? Mr. Lowton). 
A good old Penn from the wing of a Good old Cock (John Penn). 
A Great Prince a Volunteer among the Danes (Genl. Prince). 
A General View of Richmond taken from Sussex (Duke of 
Richmond). 
The Towns-end (Townsend, Bow street runner). 


1806. 
Madame Catalani in Semiramide her first appearance in England 
Dec. 13, 1806. 
A hero of the Turf and his agent (Henry Mellish and Buckle). 


1807. 
The Major part of the Town of Portsmouth (Major Ashurst). 
A View taken from the Swan Brewhouse, Oxford (Mr. Hall). 
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AFIRSTRATE MAN of WAR. 
taken fromthe DOCKYARD PLYMOUTH. 


ROBERT DIGHTON. Admiral Sir Wittiam Younc, G.C.B. 1809 
Size of the original etching 10] x 7? inches 
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Mother Goose of Oxford (Rebecca Howse). 

Ireland in Scotland or a trip from Oxford to the land of Cakes 
(John Ireland). 

A View taken from Christ Church Meadows, Oxford (Dr. Jackson, 
Dean of Christ Church and James Webber). 

A View from Trinity College, Oxford (Henry Kett). 

A View taken from the Town Hall, Oxford (Sir Wm. Elias 
Taunton). 


1808.! 

The Classical Alma Mater Coachman Oxford (Mr. Bobart). 

Lord [drawing of a short sword, or, Hanger] (Lord Coleraine). 

A View from Brazen Nose College, Oxford (Dr. Cleaver). 

A celebrated Public Orator (Wm. Crowe). 

A General view of old England (Sir Richard England). 

A view from Oriel College Oxford (John Eveleigh). 

The Father of the Corporation of Oxford omnibus carus (Wm. 
Fletcher). 

A view from Magdalen Hall, Oxford (Dr. Ford). 

A view from St. Aldates, Oxford (John Grosvenor). 

A view from Merton College, Oxford (Winchcombe Hartley). 

A view from Jesus College, Oxford (John Hughes). 

A view from Merton College, Oxford (Saml. Kilner). 

A noble student of Oxford (Lord George Grenville, afterwards 
Lord Nugent). 

No title (Wm. Parsons). 

A view taken at Oxford (John Smith). 


1809. 

A view taken from Portland Place, Bath (Mr. Banks). 

Captain Barclay in the act of walking one mile an hour, a 
thousand miles in a thousand consecutive hours for a bet 
of 1,000 Guineas. Drawn from Life, June 18th, 1809, at 
Newmarket. 

A view taken from the Pump Room, Bath (Genl. Robert Donkin). 

A view from Magdalen (sic) College, Cambridge (Wm. Gretton). 

The late right rev. Dr. Samuel Horsley, Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph (re-issue of 1802 plate with the 2 of 1802 altered to a 
9 and the title as above). 

A view from Bladud’s Buildings, Bath (John Morris). 

A view from Chatham Row, Bath (Dr. Shepherd). 

A view of the Telegraph, Cambridge (Dick Vaughan). 

A view from St. John’s College, Cambridge (Dr. Wood). 

A first rate Man of War taken from the Dockyard, Plymouth 
(Sir Wm. Young). 


+A Number of the Oxford series and other plates by Robert Dighton were 
re-issued, Impressions occur on paper water-marked ten to twenty years 
later than the date of publication. 
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1810. 


A view from Peter House, Cambridge (Francis Barnes). 

A view from Baxter’s Livery Stables, Cambridge (Mr. Baxter). 

Sir David Dundas, K.B., Commander in Chief. 

George, Ilird aged 72, 1810. Reign’d 50 Years. A Royai 
Jubilee. Taken at Windsor by R. Dighton, Spring Gardens. 

A view from Trinity College, Cambridge (Dr. Mansel). 

A striking view of Richmond (Bill R., coloured pugilist). 


1811. 
A view of a Temple near Buckingham (Mgs. of Buckingham). 
A view of Somerset ‘C. B. Esq. del.’ (Duke of Somerset). 
1812. 


A gentle ride from Exeter Change to Pimlico (Thomas Clark). 
Lieut. Gen. MacDonald (Donald MacD.). 

Molineaux (coloured pugilist). 

Sir George Provost Governor of Canada. 


[The remainder of the Catalogue, with illustrations of the 
Caricatures of Richard Dighton, will appear in the next 
number.—EDITOR]. 
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ADOLPHE BEAUFRERE 


By CAMPBELL DODGSON 


4 [' was about 1910, it seems, that M. Beaufrére 
a was discovered as an etcher. I well remember 
AO} an evening in June of that year when I dined 
$ in Pimlico with Mr. D.:S. MacLaughlan, and 
ees him full of enthusiasm for the work of two friends 
and fellow-etchers, Beaufrére and Frélaut, whom he 
had been seeing in Brittany, and of whose etchings he 
Was carrying about with him a selection. In 1909 at 
Florence he had made a dry-point portrait of Jean 
Frélaut, and his own work of about that date shows 
many marks of affinity with both artists, while that of 
Beaufrére had a more lasting influence on MacLaughlan’s 
style, and on the other hand, Beaufrére’s Le Moulin St. 
Nicolas, Quimperlé, of 1906, might easily be mistaken 
for an early MacLaughlan. He had no difficulty in 
kindling in myself an interest in the work of the two 
Breton etchers, and it is from that evening that my 
small parcel—I will not dignify it by the name of col- 
lection—of Beaufrére’s etchings dates its origin. It is 
customary to name together these two artists, and not 
without reason, for they are close friends if not close 
neighbours ; M. Beaufrére lives at Pouldu near Quim- 
perlé, in Finistére, M. Frélaut at Vannes in Morbihan, 
and anyone who has travelled through Brittany by 
railway will be aware that those are not exactly 
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neighbouring places. M. Clément-Janin has narrated in 
his very interesting article on Beaufrére' how the two 
friends visit one another every month by turns, covering 
the 60 kilometres not by train: “le cceur les dirige et 
la bicyclette les améne.’’ Of the two, as I know them, 
I have always thought Beaufrére’s the stronger talent, 
his draughtsmanship more sure, the variety of his 
subject matter greater. It is for that reason that I have 
willingly acceded to a suggestion made by Miss Alice 
Roullier, of Chicago, who has championed the cause of 
Beaufrére in the United States, and seconded by M. 
Le Garrec, his Breton compatriot and the publisher of 
his etchings in Paris, that I should write down my im- 
(res-lOuse0! —beauirere as an etcher. Let me take an 
early opportunity of thanking M. Le Garrec for permission 
to reproduce the etchings chosen to illustrate this 
article, and for lending me for a few weeks a fine set 
of proofs from his private collection of this etcher’s 
work. 

I have used the word “ impressions,’’ but let me 
first narrate, prompted by M. Clément-Janin, a few 
facts which are essential to an understanding of the 
artist’s career. Born at Ouimperlé, in Finistére, on March 
24th, 1876, Adolphe-Marie was one of the seven children 
of Eugéne-Henri Beaufrére (d. 1903), a painter. His 
mother was of Canadian origin and descended from a 
certain Peter MacLanson, a Scot, who emigrated in 
1629 to Acadie, afterwards called Nova Scotia, where the 
name of the family was changed to Mélanson. They 
lived at Grand-Pré, the “ beautiful village ’’ of Long- 
fellow’s poem “ Evangeline.”’ The history of this 
family was remarkable in its vicissitudes, but I see no 


Se 


1 Gazetie des Beaux-Arts, 1920, 5e pér., Tome II, p. 181. 
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need to relate them. In 1763 some of the Mélansons 
settled as refugees in Europe, at first at Belle-Isle-en- 
Mer, then at Concarneau, and Madame Beaufrére was 
the granddaughter of Jean-Baptiste Mélanson, one of 
these immigrants from the new world into ancient 
Brittany. 

At the age of seventeen Adolphe Beaufrére is related 
to have travelled alone on his bicycle from Quimper, 
by way of Nantes and Bordeaux, to Marseille. After 
this journey he went to Paris, and was not long in 
obtaining an introduction to Gustave Moreau, on whose 
advice he worked at the Louvre, copying antiques and 
pictures by Mantegna, Kembrandt, Poussin and 
Giorgione. He then entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
where such celebrities of the future as Matisse, Guérin 
and Marquet were then working in Moreau’s studio. 
It was in this school that the young artists were already 
discovering the virtues of Cézanne and Gauguin, and the 
truth of M. Clément-Janin’s statement that Moreau 
encouraged his pupils to develop their own personality 
and not to assimilate his, may be illustrated by another 
instance which he does not quote, that Gustave Moreau 
was the master of Rouault, the savage aguarelliste and 
impressive etcher, as M. Claude Roger-Marx lately told 
us, who is to-day the paradoxical conservateur of the 
Musée. Gustave-Moreau. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the young Beaufrére 
spent six years. He emerged a painter, and exhibited 
first a portrait of his sister at the Artistes Francais in 
1898; He sent other pictures, some of which were 
bought by the state, to the Société Nationale and Salon 
d’Automne in succeeding years, and during this time 
he began to practise both etching and wood engraving, 
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A. BEAUFRERE. Jésus eT LA SAMARITAINE. 1919 


Size of the original etching 713 x91 inches 
g 8 776% 98 
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making his début as an exhibitor in 1906, though it was 
not till 1913 that he became an associate-engraver (in 
1920 a Socrétaire) of the Société Nationale. In 1909 he 
went back to live in Brittany. M. Armand Dayot has 
related! how much Lepére, who was president of the sec- 
tion devoted to prints in the Salon of 1911, was impressed 
by an etching of a Breton farm by Beaufrére, of whom he 
Pegemteyveteiearc™ before. . Cest signé Beaufrére ; 
j 1gnorais ce nom, mais je crois bien que voila l’acte de 
naissance d’un graveur de grande race.’ The discovery 
came none too early, but one can well understand how 
Lepére must have felt instinctively drawn to an art’sc 
congenial to hisown. The love for tall trees and for rustic 
cottages and farm-buildings beneath their shelter is an 
obvious characteristic of both artists. The year 1911 
was in another and more important respect a turning 
point in Beaufrére’s career. He gained from the “‘Peintres 
Orientalistes ’’a bourse, or travelling scholarship, which 
sent him to Algeria, where he spent three years. A 
greater contrast in climate and scenery can hardly be 
imagined than that between his native country, with its 
mist and rain, its gorse and stones, the stunted trees of 
its coast and the luxuriant but wholly northern vegeta- 
tion of its sheltered valleys, and the sunshine, brilliant 
colour and southern palm and cactus of N. Africa. He 
felt himself at first dépaysé, but he came to love the 
brilliance of the south, and did some etchings of remark- 
able excellence during, or soon after, his residence in 
Algeria. It was interrupted by a visit to Italy, where he 
saw Rome, Florence, Pisa, Venice and Assisi, and on his 
way back to France he passed through Spain and made 
himself acquainted with the art of Velazquez and 


1JIn L’ Art et les Artistes, December 1920. 
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Goya. Since then, so far as my information goes, he 
has travelled little, but except for the great interruption 
caused by his four years of war service as a non-com- 
missioned officer in an infantry regiment, he has re- 
mained constant to his native province, avoiding the 
noise and distractions of Paris and working in the quiet 
of Pouldu at his easel and his press. 
- In looking through a considerable quantity of M. 
Beaufrére’s etchings, I find that they fall by subject 
into three main groups, and that the chronological order 
does not much affect this classification, for he is con- 
tinually dropping back into earlier habits of thought, 
or of selection from nature, and taking up at intervals, 
in his subject pieces, a sequence interrupted for a time 
by occupation with quite different themes. The first 
of these groups, and the largest, is formed by the 
Breton subjects, whether studies of the figure or, in 
far greater numbers, landscapes. Taking the figure 
first, a place quite apart belongs to the curious soft- 
ground plate Jean Cariou, of 1908 (the last figure 
Mipemectlyealterea-to'a 9’). I find great charm in 
this highly finished and realistic study of a Breton 
lad in sabots, sitting on a stone wall near the sea, and 
wholly absorbed, with eyes screwed up in concentrated 
attention to his work, in carving his name, beneath 
the outline of a cow, on the peeled stem of a post erected 
between the last stones of the wall. The vernis-mou, 
with its strong contrasts of tone between the white 
shirt, the black Breton hat with flying ribbons, black 
vest and socks, and grey trousers, has retained very 
much the aspect of the original pencil drawing that was 
transferred to the soft-ground plate. 

Another plate of strong individuality is the unfinished 
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Femmes au Marché de Quimperlé, mainly in outline, 
a study of curious provincial types, with men in the 
background lightly but observantly sketched. These 
figure subjects, however, are rare in the early work, 
before the journey to Algeria. Far more frequent are 
the Breton landscapes, in which the commonest subject 
is some little cottage or farm-house, often very familiar 
looking to English eyes, sheltered from the wind by 
a thicket of dense trees, as in La Ferme Tugdual (1922) 
and La Ferme abritée (1924), or lies concealed, as in 
the beautiful Ferme sur la route du Pouldu of 1909, 
perhaps the plate which charmed Lepére, and certainly 
one which approaches closely the manner of the senior 
painter-etcher, or the later Kernévenas. There are 
river landscapes, besides, and others, a markedly 
individual group, in which the main subject is a wide, 
windy sky. To these belong the very beautiful early 
etching (1908) Fermes et Marais (Port-Louis), of 
which the impression that I have seen is on a lovely 
golden Japanese paper recalling, though it is not of 
so stout a make, that used in the seventeenth century 
by Kembrandt for some of his later dry-points and by 
Lievens for his drawings of trees. In the same group 
I should put Bellangenay, La Cote du Pouldu, the 
much later Rrantec (1920) and, for its sky, La Riviere 
d’Etel, of the same year, and La Laita au Pouldu (1919). 
He has less frequently attempted subjects showing 
the maritime life of the Breton fishermen (La bénédiction 
de la mer and Voiles au sec are among the rare exceptions), 
and it is rather curious that he rarely depicts the scenes 
of devotion at pilgrimages and pardons that are so 
intimately associated in the popular mind with Breton 
scenery and traditions. A striking exception to this 
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A. BEAUFRERE. Borns pe La Laira. 1920 


Size of the originai etching 73x 8? inches 
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is the fine plate, here reproduced, showing an open-air 
Mass at the famous pilgrimage Church of St. Anne de 
Palud, near the Bay of Douarnenez. 

The visit to Algiers, extending so long as it did, 
provided M. Beaufrére with abundance of material, 
which he utilised not only at the time but in succeeding 
years, the large plate of 1924, A la porte de la Mosquée 
and Les Mesquines, an undated dry-point, being recent 
instances of Mahommedan subjects, while La Route 
avec les moutons (Algérie) of 1920, is a beautiful example 
of his landscape plates of African inspiration. Among 
the plates actually etched in Algeria, I have a special 
affection for one entitled Au Jardin d’Essai, Alger, 
dated 1911, in which the contrast of the dark pines 
in the foreground and the palms and pines of the middle 
distance with the clear and lightly etched hillside 
beyond them produces a wonderful effect of brilliant 
sunlight, and the composition is especially happy. 
Retour du Marché en Kabylie is a good example of the 
more elaborate and highly finished etchings, well com- 
posed and thought out. Rue Vieille Fille a Blidah 
(1912) is another that I find attractive. The oriental 
women and girls standing along the walls on either 
side of the narrow lane are full of character, and the 
whole is etched in quick nervous lines, rapidly traced 
by a hand very sure of the effect that it meant to 
produce and closely approaching the manner of a pen 
drawing. The same style may be seen in two plates 
here reproduced, Le Berger mauve and the little 
undated landscape called Dans les Landes de Lanneau. 
It is very personal and interesting, though it evidently 
belongs only to a passing phase in M. Beaufrére’s 
career. The quaint little line-engraving, La Fuste en 
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Egypte, dated 1914, stands quite by itself, belonging 
by its African landscape to the Algerian group, but 
anticipating by its religious theme in which, so far as 
my knowledge goes, it 1s unique among the pre-war 
plates, the final group of which I am shortly about to 
speak. Dans le petit Bois, one of the few plates of the 
same year, is a beautiful etching perhaps, but not 
too obviously, of Algerian origin. 

After this Algerian group comes a considerable gap 
corresponding to the period of the War, for M. Beaufrére 
was not, as we have seen, one of the artists who had the 
privilege of serving their country in an artistic capacity 
or the freedom which enabled them to make artistic 
records of the warlike deeds that were the glory of the 
few, or the drudgery that was the common lot of the 
many. The drudgery itself was the lot that fell to him. 
In 1919 he was free to resume his work with whetted 
appetite and unabated industry. That year marks the 
beginning of the third of the groups into which I have 
divided his etchings, the religious subjects. These are 
from henceforth a very prominent feature in his work. 
He has produced a really remarkable series of etchings 
illustrating the life of Our Lord and the legends of the 
Saints. Of the former, one of the earliest and the best 
is Jésus et la Samanitaine, with its happy unison of 
figures and landscape wrought to an even degree of 
finish. The Nativity, an unusually large and impressive 
etching, L’ Adoration des Rois Mages, the striking dry- 
point of 1923, Jésus et la Samaritaine (grande planche) 
are among the finest of the illustrations of the Gospels, 
among which I must also mention two plates of the 
Prodigal Son, in which M. Beaufrére perhaps betrays, as 
also in his choice of subjects from the Apocrypha, Tobias 
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A. BEAUFRERE. La Messe EN PLEIN AIR A STE. ANNE. 


1922 


< 102 inches 


3 
4 


Size of the original etching 7: 


and the Angel and Susannah and the Elders, each story 
being the subject of two etchings, if not more, his 
sympathy with the subjects which so strongly interested 
Rembrandt. Le Christ mogu2, a large dry-point, is 
another remarkable plate among the New Testament 
subjects, but it cannot be compared with the creation 
of a Forain. Somehow, an acquaintance with Oriental 
gestures and costumes is not all the equipment needed, 
as a shallower mind might suppose it to be, for an im- 
pressive illustration of events in Jerusalem under 
Pontius Pilate. La Fuite en Egpyte (pointe-séche), 
already a rarity, is I think the most beautiful of all the 
New Testament plates. Rather more, on the whole, than 
the subjects from the Bible, I admire those taken from 
fiemlesenas Oo. the. saints, And here, sometimes, he 
reminds one a little of Legros, who is one of the artists 
of whom I find it recorded that he was an admirer. The 
two very similar etchings of St. Sebastian, “‘de face’’ 
and “ de profil,’ of which we reproduce the latter, are 
among the finest etchings of this group. But Le Martyre 
de St. Sébastien, an altogether different composition, 1s 
a plate in which landscape interest predominates. 
There are two interesting versions of St. Jerome, one of 
them, St. Jévome en méditation dans sa cellule, rather 
reminiscent of Diirer’s upright woodcut of 1511. S?. 
Antoine tent? is an attractive etching, though perhaps 
the figures melt too much into the leafy background and 
are insufficiently defined. 

I have now given, I hope, a sufficient account of the 
range of subjects to be found in the euvre of M. Beaufreére, 
and perhaps more than a sufficient account of my 
preferences among them. It only remains to say 
something of the artist’s technique. This is remarkable 
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for the fact that he is stated, and I have not discovered 
an instance to disprove the statement, never to retouch 
a plate except by the addition of dry-point, or to submit 
it to a second biting. In such a big and elaborate plate 
as Jésus et la Samaritaine—I speak of the etching of 1919 
—or such a highly-finished landscape as Dans le petit Bots, 
it is really wonderful that the etcher should be so certain 
of the effect that he intends to produce as to dispense 
with any procedure dependent on second thoughts. 
His printing is excellent, eschewing, in the best French 
tradition, any dependence for effect on ink left upon the 
plate. M. Beaufrére is, in short, though not an artist 
of outstanding genius, one of the most excellent etchers 
of the day in France, and perhaps the one of all, among 
the younger generation, who approaches most nearly 
and most consistently to the level of Lepére. 
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THE ETCHINGS OF OROVIDA 


vec. As NICHOLSON 


T]HE etchings of Orovida stand alone in method, 
ye conception and creation. The artist has 
MC achieved this unique position by steadily 
rejecting the training of other minds, aie 
not the outcome of that training. 

She acknowledges with gratitude her debt to Eastern 
art ; indeed, the reward of infrequent attacks of virtue 
in childhood was to be allowed by her father to look at 
the Mangwa of Hokusai: a treasure of birds, beasts, 
flowers and fishes, of endless decorations and designs. 

Lucien Pissarro thus took the first step in the path 
he has consistently followed : to reveal and stand aside ; 
but never too far aside. 

“He was always there in the background, ready to 
help with suggestions ; I could always go to him for 
advice.’ 

This is equally true to-day ; he ts always at hand, a 
valued critic. 

The first etching in 1914 was born of family tradition, 
at Eragny, under the supervision of her uncle Pau!-Emile, 
whose simple question : “‘ Shall we do some etchings ? ”’ 
planted the seed which still grows and flowers. 

Yet Orovida is not primarily an etcher, her joy is in 
brush rather than needle. To this day when a drawing 
is once on the plate, the rest is an effort of will, sustained 
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and ungrudging ; the freedom and quality of her line 
have been won, as will be shown later, by tireless repeti- 
tion and elimination. 

The etcher’s outfit at Eragny consisted of an excellent 
printing press, needles and some ancient acid. Un- 
daunted, the artist set forth to the nearest town and 
there bought roof zinc and black japan. The zinc was 
cut up and polished ; oil paint, brown and black, was 
substituted for printer’s ink; and, in true Pissarro 
fashion, Orovida began her experimental career. 

Sleeping Tigers, the first of this remarkable series, 
clearly shows in its wide lines the effect of a happy 
accident, the black japanning cracked from the needle. 
The more orthodox varnish used later failed to give as 
good a result, and in order to leave it exposed to the acid, 
the line on the plate was surrounded with varnish, 
giving the effect of a brush-line. 

Snarling Panthers, the second of these etchings on 
rough zinc, is a combination of dry-point and aquatint, 
of which there are no fewer than thirteen states; an 
interesting example of the artist’s persistence, also her 
experimental and individual methods. 

The Black Jaguar, with its felicitous use of line 
etching and aquatint is again a departure, and black 
Leopard also combines dry-point, aquatint and etching 
proper. 

Among the Eragny group of 1914 appears an aquatint 
called Shadow Tiger ; the only existing proof is in the 
artist's MS. catalogue. Unfortunately, the plate is 
either lost or destroyed. The action and drawing of 
this ghostly beast are so far in advance of the rest of the 
series, the conception so much more mature, that it is 
difficult to believe it really belongs to the same period 
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as the naive Pinceau and the Rabbits, immediately 
following. 

Orovida’s return to London was marked by the 
use of her-father’s method ; an original treatment of the 
soft-ground, and it is retained in nearly all the rest 
of the 1914 etchings. A notable exception is the 
aquatint of the Crouching Tiger, which, for movement 
and economy of line, is well ahead of the earlier work. 
Two plates were made, one for line and one for colour ; but 
the method was rejected as clumsy—a natural stand- 
point for the artist, though the result in its lovely 
swing and freedom shows no sign of clumsiness. 

Although to some extent under the mental influence 
of the family—that famous pioneer, Camille Pissarro, 
her grandfather ; Lucien, her father ; and her uncles— 
these early etchings are, like all Orovida’s work, the out- 
come of direct vision. They are not mere memories 
of animals, seen and studied in the Zoological Gardens 
or elsewhere ; and, even in her immaturity, there are 
signs of the psychological insight which endows most 
of her creatures with states of mind as well as bodily 
postures. 

Her ideas always come in movement; at the chosen 
moment they are arrested. Thus she will see a beast on 
its approach, through jungle, or possibly space, and 
arrest it, crouching or leaping, as the case may be. 

It is this ability to observe successive movements 
and seize the essential pose that makes her visions 
live ; creates for them a past and future to be followed 
by any intelligent beholder. 

The first important plate of 1915, Crouching Lioness, 
has unhappily shared the fate of Shadow Tiger; and 
again the sole proof is in the MS. catalogue. The very 
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method is forgotten by its originator ; but the texture 
in places prepares one for The White Rabbit (also called 
Rabbit and Melon) with its peculiar charm. This, the 
only plate on which a burnisher is’ wholly responsible 
for the effect, is in some ways a forerunner of the soft- 
ness and bloom characteristic of later work. 

Tigers Fighting (1916), a dry-point on rough copper, 
shows a mastery of the tool and a definite mental 
stride for which a study of Gaudier Brzeska was in some 
degree responsible ; but Orovida, although generously 
ready to admit influences, is in her art original and 
untouchable ; an interpreter of ‘‘ the fellow in the back 
shop,” the creator from within, and the influence of 
other artists is manifest in method rather than matter— 
in treatment, not subject. 

The output of 1916, slight in quantity, again advances 
in quality. 

Tiger in a Cave, an aquatint on copper, marks the 
initial use of a unique process, arrived at by experiment. 
Later aquatints are instantly recognisable by the 
sensitive variations of tone and texture, the curiously 
beautiful mottled effects. To 1916 belongs the dis- 
tinguished Toilette, a triumph of line, action and texture, 
achieved by the new process, in two states, etching and 
aquatint. 

The year 1917, a very rich period, yields several 
examples of this particular process ; among them Tiger 
and Python, Fear and The Spring Running. 

Fear was born of a dream: the only instance of 
the unconscious mind working entirely apart. In sleep 
was seen the rabbit’s trembling fur, the python’s waving 
head. 

This aquatint, combining arrested movement with 
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a quality of extraordinary stillness, is a vindication of 
its creator’s claim to see everything in motion; to use 
her own paradox: ‘‘ Understanding of movement alone 
can give stillness.” 

Students of her art must inevitably be struck by these 
alternations of the static and dynamic: the apparent 
tranquillity of The Spring Running, where physical 
movement is confined to the caressing grace of the hand ; 
the activity, the fling and rush of La Poursuite. 

True, there is a mental stir in The Spring Running 
which justifies its title. Notwithstanding his bodily 
repose, the young blood of Mowgli is coursing: his 
disturbance of mind is revealed by its restraint. 

In the big panels and screens, as in the etchings, these 
transitions from extremes of swiftness to quietude are . 
characteristic. 

Among the developments of 1917 are the first etching 
of the human figure, the first serious study of ryhthm 
and movement, and love of the etched line for its own 
sake; not an abandonment of the brush, but satis- 
faction in the possibilities of the needle. Some delicate, 
but powerful, line etchings: Rage, Rough Play, The 
Eater of Flesh and The Eaters of Grass (one state, in each 
case) are the pioneers of 1919. 

The preceding year was almost a blank ; but in 1919 
Orovida broke away from family tradition, and, with 
fleeting acknowledgments to MeStrovié and the Russian 
Ballet; emerged, herself as always; but for the first 
time portraying in line abstract and personal states of 
mind. | 

To what reflex can be attributed the force and cruelty 
of the series beginning with Attrapé, including Curves and 
Tantalus, where creatures hunt and kill, or hunt and 
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miss, through unknown eternal space? These etchings 
reveal a quality of suffering, a mental ferocity, that sets 
them in a group apart: they belong to a state of mind 
that would “ curse God and die.” 

Interpretation rests with the beholder; but there 
are technical details of interest. Having produced six 
etchings in perhaps three weeks, in the full tide of her 
inspiration, Orovida went once more to Eragny. The 
large printing-press was broken during the experiments 
of 1914, and Curves, begun in London, and finished at 
Eragny, had to be pulled on a small and inadequate 
table-press. 

The proof was so poor that one of the main lines was 
touched with dry-point, in the fear that it would not 
print. An unfortunate roughness appears, in con- 
sequence, among the earlier pulls ; but the plate is now 
worn ; the dry-point line has disappeared and the etched 
line, happily, survives. 

No less than 30 tracings were made, in succession, for 
each variation of line in Curves and the final drawing 
was better than the etching. 

With the change of scene and country, the inspiration, 
whatever its source, was at an end—it is fair to say, 
prematurely—since there has been no further work in 
this vein. 

For three years Orovida gave up etching for decora- 
Mouse 1922, her first. plate Seen from Above, an 
aquatint, in her own method, is a powerful presentment 
of tigers, tackled in the spirit of an impersonal onlooker, 
observing movement from a difficult angle. 

The origin of this creation was a photograph of ele- 
phants that appeared in a cheap cinema paper. The 
elephants were in altogether different positions from the 
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tigers of Seen from Above; and, however photographic 
their source, the beasts have, as usual, something to say 
for themselves. 

This plate was bought by the Society in Paris known as 
“L’Estampe Nouvelle,’ which issued an edition of 45 
prints on Japanese paper, two of which were in bistre. 

Seen from Above is the only instance of photographic 
inspiration from a cinema paper; but, to the films, 
to the magnificent compositions that arrive, from time 
to time, within the limits of the screen, Orovida owes 
many of her finest inspirations. Composition was never 
easy to her. She arrived at it, as at the singular spon- 
taneity of her line, by incessant work. 

Self-taught, practically from the outset, since her 
father believes in untrammelled art, she evolved a 
study of composition by moving her designs within a 
given space ; rejecting one drawing after another until 
the desired result was obtained. 

As in composition, so in line. Tracing after tracing 
was made, with that infinite capacity for taking pains 
attributed to genius. The most worthy of these tracings 
was finally chosen for transference to the plate. Nowa- 
days, in order not to lose “ sensation’’ and flexibility, 
the artist, sure of her line, invariably makes the ulti- 
mate drawing on the plate itself. 

When transferring, she used yellow pastel, in the 
manner of her grandfather, who had at first no press. 
Her plates are never smoked, and the use of pastel saves 
eye-strain. 

In Friends, an etching and aquatint, there are two 
new developments: a first attempt with the dustbox, 
and the subsequent use of the design for a large water- 
colour panel. Technically, the artist was chiefly con- 
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cerned in the aquatint with the values of black; but, 
owing to her ignorance of the method—the plate was not 
sufficiently heated—the blacks are lacking in variety. 

Psychologically, the subject is of importance. It 
shows the tendency which first appeared in The Spring 
Running, and is fast growing in Orovida’s work, to 
establish an intimate relation, a friendship and under- 
standing, between the moods of man and beast. 

It isan original theme, born of an intense and individual 
appreciation of animals, wild arid tame, human and in- 
human. The same subject is treated, not only in the 
water-colour panel known as Friends, but in that far 
more significant decoration, The Interpreter. 

Any study of the etchings, to be historical, must 
impose this mention of the larger works ; because, with 
one exception, subsequent etchings have all been 
conceived as a means to an end. They are used as notes 
for larger decorations. 

Moonlight Rider, like Friends, came first as an aqua- 
tint, later as a water-colour panel. The plate has been 
rather unlucky. In State I, the etched line was suc- 
cessful. State II, another experiment with the dust- 
box, was unsatisfactory. State III, with the back- 
ground for which Orovida used her own familiar method, 
was admirable. Unhappily, she was seized with an 
equally familiar disgust on lifting the plate from the 
bath, and burnished the fourth and final state, so that 
the background has lost its mystery and charm. 

The inspiration for the subject derives from reading 
a poem by Po Chu-I, which tells of a man dreaming 
on horseback. But it arrived to the artist as a double 
dream ; it may be a man dreaming, or, possibly, his 
dream. For quality of tone, in the three good states ; 
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OROVIDA, CuRVES, No, 50. Only State 
Size of the original etching 726 inches 
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for atmosphere, delicate and silvery, this elusive vision 
would be hard to surpass. 

Mare and Foal, an etching and aquatint, in which 
the values given by the dust-box aquatint are eminently 
successful, is a direct contrast of subject. It takes the 
beholder into daylight ; urgent galloping action, and the 
subtle enduring relation of man, guiding his mount, 
but unable to guide her offspring. The mare looks 
straight ahead ; the foal, undeterred by shouts, blunders 
across her path. 

This etching again was a note for a large water-colour 
panel. So, too, is Man and Beast, a ruthless physical 
encounter between a man on horseback and a tiger in 
which neither can survive. The horse probably escapes 
with a mauling. But, with all its savagery, this etching 
has not the formidable implications of the 1919 group ; 
there the weaker creature is trapped by a force from 
which it can only attempt to flee, or the force itself 
is trapped by the sight of its rightful and delectable 
prey escaping in an unreachable plane. 

It is well to emphasise a change of mood which 
imphes a growth of impersonal power on the part of 
the artist. 

Man and Beast arrived “‘as a weird grey shadow 
across the page.’’ The second state, here reproduced, 
is perhaps the nearest to the original conception. 

In all four cases: Friends, Moonlight Rider, Mare 
and Foal, and Man and Beast, the large decorations are 
fulfilments of the etchings ; the same themes elaborated 
and perfected. 

Peccaries and Tiger-Pranks is’ a grimly humorous ~ 
reaction from Man and Beast. The artist, allowing 
herself biblical latitude, has brought together the in- 
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habitants of regions very far apart ; the pigs of South 
America, the tiger of Asia. 

The peccaries, however, bear little more resemblance 
to any known variety of pig than the animals of a child’s 
Noah’s Ark. Be that as it may, the aquatint, a com- 
bination of Orovida’s own method and the dust-box, 
is, owing to a series of happy accidents, so delightful 
in tone and values that it must always hold its place 
with collectors. It has, too, an irresistible and irre- 
sponsible swing and joyousness; even the peccaries 
are more frightened than hurt. 

The same disregard of geographical probability 
occurs in Toilette, where emphasis is given by the two 
placid rabbits above to the absorption of the tiger. 
The Nomads, the latest, and, as an etching, perhaps 
the best, is also a reaction. It followed on the com- 
pletion of The Interpreter, a big panel, concentrated 
and mesmeric. 

The purely material group of vagrants and horses 
is the outcome of a study of the cave paintings of Bagh 
at the British Museum. 

This description does not in the least apply to the 
large decoration on silk of the same subject, which as 
usual transcends the first conception and equals in 
psychological significance The Interpreter itself. 

The etching of The Nomads betrays as much in- 
difference to physiology as its predecessor to geography. 
Here is no wish to draw a horse as others see it. The 
work is a law unto itself, wherein accuracy is invariably 
subject to expression. 

The eyes of the horses in this crowded composition— 
a unique instance—are set at angles impossible to any 
mere flesh-and-blood animal. 
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No. 55. First and Final States 


Size of the original etching and aquatint 933 x 374 inches 


OROVIDA. Frienps. 
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It is a piquant example of heredity : impressionism 
in decoration. As Camille Pissarro, with a dash of his 
magical brush, could give the semblance of a horse and 
cart, so his grand-daughter, with an equal unreality 
from the photographic standpoint, gives the expression 
of her patient waiting horses. 

Expressionism is here the lineal descendant of 


impressionism. 
Like her grandfather and father, Orovida is never 
content to “let well alone.’’ ‘“‘ One must spoil a work 


first, in order to succeed,’’ said the philosophic Camille. 

It is the experimentalism that refuses to rest at any 
accomplishment short of realisation of the original 
vision ; the readiness to risk all, that defines Orovida’s 
artistic relation to her people. 

Nevertheless, her work lies far apart, for her visions 
are wholly of the mind. What study of the actual could 
have shown her the subjects so faithfully portrayed ? 

As her forbears seize the impression of a landscape 
seen, albeit creatively, with the external eye, she seizes 
her inner imaginations. 

La Poursuite is, in a sense, one of the most realistic 
of the etchings; but where could that hurling tiger, 
the fleeing deer, have been seen or studied? Surely, 
neither at the Zoological Gardens, nor indeed in any 
region of the physical world inhabited by Orovida. 

The last three etchings and aquatints: Man and 
Beast, Peccaries and Tiger-Pranks, and The Nomads, 
have all been printed by David Strang. Orovida holds 
the theory that her plates can be better printed by an 
expert than by herself, because she depends on no 
tricks in printing. The plate is complete in itself. 

The only exception is the early print of Snarling 
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‘COROVIDA. Tue Moonticut Riper. No. 56. Third State 


Size of the original etching and aquatint 843 x 31 inches 


Panthers, where the moonlight effect was obtained by 
wiping out the disc of the moon. The edition of twenty 
was printed by Orovida. 

Owing to the difficulty of printing a number of proofs 
at a time, she has limited very few of the editions printed 
by herself, but has pulled a series of trial proofs. These 
are numbered, and a careful record is kept. 

It is impossible to tell how many proofs a plate will 
yield. In some cases the plates are already exhausted, 
in others it may be possible to pull a limited edition 
later, but the plate will invariably be destroyed at 
the first sign of deterioration. 

How far the artist is right in preferring the impeccable 
workmanship of David Strang to her own less pro- 
fessional level is, of course, a matter of opinion. 

It is rather a curious contradiction of her method 
with the plates themselves; and it is reasonable to 
suspect that the extreme fatigue of printing a large 
edition from a large plate has a certain amount to do 
with her readiness to transfer to capable hands any part 
of her jealously guarded work. 

She has kept it intact. Were it not for the sanity, 
the poise and balance of her brain and art, one would 
be driven to comparison with that original and agonised 
striver, Van Gogh. The limitless transmutations of 
mind, converted into line or paint, are common to both ; 
at the mercy of the sub-conscious, their achievements 
alike are the outcome of faith. 

For an art critic, allied in friendship to the artist, 
prophecy is of necessity a dangerous business ; but it 
is fairly safe to predict that Orovida, still young, still 
far from her zenith, will prove herself a worthy member 
of her illustrious family. 
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LIST OF THE ETCHINGS AND AQUATINTS (OF 
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20; 
zie 
22. 
23. 


OROVIDA. 


E =Etchings. A= Aquatint. D=Dry-point. 
The numbers in italics signify the editions, if any. 


1914. 


SLEEPING TIGERS. EA. 5% x9. 3 states. 


. SNARLING PANTHERS. DA. 43X53. 13 states. 20. 


Brack JAGuaR. EA. 43x44. 4 states. 

Brack LEoparD. EAD. 34x44. 5 States. 

TIGER AMONG THE PiLants. A. 544%. 2 states. 
SHADOW TIGER. A. 4X53. I state. J, plate lost. 
PINCEAU AND THE RaBBits. AD. 24xX3#. 2states. TI. 
TIGER WITH ARCHED Back. A. 3435. 2 states (?). 


. TIGER LEAVING THE JUNGLE. A. 4x5. 3 states. 7, plate 


destroyed. 


. TIGER LEAVING THE JUNGLE (2nd version). EAD. 4x5. 


3 states. 


. TIGER AND RaBBiT. A. 3X38. Istate. 20. 

. TIGER ASLEEP. EAD. 4x5. 7 states. 

. Lioness. EA. 345}. 2 states. 

. Pony AND RasBBit. AD. 4X3. 2 states: 

. PANTHER. EA. 5%X108. 2 states. 

. CROUCHING TIGER. A. 2plates. 6$x11%. I state! 
. NEW YEAR’S CarD (1). A. 4x4. 1 state. 

18. 
. NEw YEAR’sS Carp (Mice). A. 3X4. 1 state. 


NEw YEAR’S CaRD (2). A. 23X59. 1 State. 


1915. 


CroucHING Lioness. DA. 54X87. 2 states. Plate lost. 
IMPUDENT Mice. AD. 44x4{. 2 states. 
Bic LEoparp. E. 98x 153. 1 state. 


WHITE RasBBit (Rabbit and Melon). DA. 4%x5%. 
4 states. 11, plate destroyed. 
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OROVIDA. Man anp Beast. No. 58. Second State 


Size of the original etching and aquatint 102 x 84 inches 
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1916. 


. Tigers Ficutinc. D. 348x8. 1 state. 

. END OF THE Ficut. DA. 47% x63. 3 states. 
: THE Ticer’s'Cus.. DAL» 12 49R@eaisctarce 

. TIGERINACaAvE. EA. 34X5{. 5 states. 

. TOILETTE. EA. 4x4. 2 states. 


FOUTs 


. TIGER STRETCHING. E. 4x9. 2 states. 

, LIrtTLE Foxrs. EA. 3{x3%. 7 states! 

RAGE. Es 4562) listate: 

. Roucu Pray. E. 4%#x7. 1 state: 

. La Poursuitz. EA. 6x44. 2 states. 

. La Proiz. EA. 4%$x6%. 2 states. 

. THE Eaters oF Grass and THE EATER OF FLESH. 2 plates 


printed together. E. 5% x43 each. 1 state. 1, plates 
destroyed. 


. MarsH DEER. EA. 3#X7}8. 3 states. 

. TIGER AND PyTHoN. EA. 435. 3 states. 

. Fear. EA. 62x44}. 2 states. 

. THE SPRING RUNNING. EA. 3X44. 4 states. 
. Portrait. E. 5%x44. 1 state. 

. THE STONE HEAVER. E. 47%X3. 2 states. 


1918. 


. JAGUAR AND SNAKE. EA. 6X3}. 2 states. 
. SEAGULLS AND THE SEA. E. 4x4 §. 1 state. 
. BOOKPLATE. E. 44xX3._ 1 state. 


1919; 


. ATTRAP#, | (back of plate). E. 4x74. Istate. 45, plate 


destroyed. 


. ATTRAPE, 2 (frontof plate). E. 4x 748. 1 state, plate destroyed 
. A Broken Bacx. E. 348x633. 1 state. 
. THE Miss (small version). E. 22x 4}. 1 state. 
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2 states. 
1 state. 


49.) TANTALUS. “ED. 7 65044. 
50. Curves. ED. 7:%x6. 
51. THE Miss (large version). E. 
52. CRUEL HuNGER. E. 334, 


1922. 


53. SEEN FROM ABOVE. EA. 94x 5tl. 
EAD. 41x73. 
9# x3 4. 


54. JUNGLE Law. 


55. FRIENDS. EA. 


44 x 73. 
3. 1 state. 


1 state. 


2 states? = 45: 
2 Statesaeta: 
2 states. 


56. THE Moonuicut Riper. EA. 8#x3}. 4 states. 
1923. 
57. MARE AND FoaL. EA. 61%x8}. 3 states. 
1924. 
58. Man anpd Beast. EA. 1038}. 3 states. 40; plate 
destroyed. 
120: 
59. PECCARIES AND TIGER-PRANKS. EA. 12x97. 3states. 


30, plate destroyed. 
60. THE Nomaps. EA. 734x9. 
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Hudson & Kearns, Ltd., 
at London in Great Britain. 


2 states. 42. plate destroyed. 
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THE charming series of Original Signed Artists’ Proof 
Etchings by FRED NEWMAN and HENRY LAMBERT 
comprises views of the most famous buildings and places in 
London, which, in addition to their architectural and topo- 
graphical features, possess the highest historical interest. 








OLD HOUSES, HOLBORN Henry Lambert 
Size 4X 5% 
Price 5/6, Mounted ready for framing. Postage 6d. extra 


In artistic merit these Etchings are at least equal to those 
sold at many times the price. They are admirably adapted 
for Gifts, and cannot fail to be appreciated. To lovers of 
London they present a splendid opportunity of acquiring 
Itchings of first-rate quality at a modest price. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of Ten Subjects now ready may be obtained 
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AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS & WOODCUTS 


DPioetHe OLD MASTERS 


Rare Engravings and Etchings by 


SCHONGAUER, DURER, REMBRANDT, 
ISRAEL vy. MECKENEM CAMPAGNOLA A.O. 


A small collection of the rarest Ornament Prints 


Original Drawings by the Old Italian Masters 
Modern Etchings by FORAIN, WHISTLER, ZORN,A.O. 

































WOODCUTS by 
k. GORDON CRAIG 


NUMBERED MAY BE OBTAINED 


q ORIGINAL PRINTS SIGNED AND 
FROM “ THE MASK ” PUBLISHERS 


W oodcuts , 
Box 444, Florence, Italy 


(Be careful to address precisely as above) 





PRICE LISTS SENT ON REQUEST 


THE MASK 


is packed full of Reproductions of Old Engravings 
and Drawings never before reproduced 


10/- a Year, 2/6 a Copy 
Address: Box 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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EMPORIUM 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF ART AND CULTURE 


Edited and published at Bergamo, Italy, by the Instituto 
Italiano d’ Arti Grafiche. 


O O 
q EMPORIUM, the best known and most widely 


circulated review of art and culture published 
in Italy, is now in the thirtieth year of its 
existence. 


q A collection of lively and attractive contributions, 
as its Greek name implies, EMPORIUM 
publishes every kind of interesting and character- 

istic manifestation of art, literature and science. 


q It will now contain, besides colour plates, many 
illustrations printed by rotary~engraving machines 
(off-set) in order to substitute, by degrees, 
‘American paper’ for art paper, which, as 
readers say, has a disagreeable smell and is rather 

bad for the eyes, specially in artificial-light. 


EMPORIUM will reproduce what the artists of 
the past have left us and the marvels that gleam 
in the Italian sun. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
Post free in Wrappers: 
YEARLY : HALF-YEARLY : 


LIRE 70 LIRE 40 
Single Parts, outside Italy : Lire 7 














THE 


ARTS 


America’s Fastest GrowiInc ArT 
MAGAZINE 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Virgil Barker 
Alexander Brook 

Alan Burroughs 
Bryson Burroughs 
Gabrielle Buffet 

John Bunting 

John Jay Chapman 
Frederick S. Converse 
Ananda Coomaraswamy 
Charles Over Cornelius 
Stewart Culin 

Andrew Dasburg 

John Dos Passos 

Guy Pene du Bois 
Waldemar George 

Jan Gordon 

Frederick James Gregg 
Raymond Koechlin 


Edwin Evans 

William M. Ivins, Jr. 
Charles Downing Lay 
Herbert Lippmann 
Agnes E. Meyer 
Walter Pach 

Robert Allerton Parker 
Harley Perkins 
Duncan Phillips 
Pablo Picasso 

Dudley Poore 

Helen Appleton Read 
S. C. Bosch Reitz 
Charles Sheeler 
Fletcher Steele 

Igor Stravinsky 

Allen Tucker 

Forbes Watson 


50c.acopy THE ARTS $5.°° a year 


Foreign Postage $1.°° per year extra. 


19 EAST 59th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FRANK T. SABIN. 


172, NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


q Old English and French Colour Prints 
and Mexzotints of the 18th Century 


@ Chowce Paintings by Old Masters 


q Original Drawings, [/luminated Manu- 
scripts and specially fine and rare Books 








G@ODSPEED’S 
9a, Ashburton Place, Boston, U.S.A. 


PRINTS 

OF ALL 

KINDS 
Monographs on subjects of interest to all lovers 
of books and of prints. OLD MAPS AND 


THEIR MAKERS. Just published. Price 
$1.00 post paid. 


Catalogues O l d Ma ps for Prints 


sent Historical and on 
abe Decorative Uses DLEIOSS. 
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FREDK. B. DANIELL & SON 


ESTABLISHED S1627 





— Seank at ~*~ se aes seo aye = eek Pwisis ee 
FINE. IMPRESSION IN THE RARE FIRST STATE OF F THE MEZZOTINT OF ; 
THE PROMENADE AT CARLISLE HOUSE 


By AND AFTER J. R. SMITH 


DEALERS IN VERY FINE 
OLD ENGRAVINGS 

OF THE XVIIltH CENTURY 
ENGLISH SsGnOeis 


32 CRANBOURN STREET 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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- Etchings, ‘Engravings 


nee 
Old and Modern Masters 


WATER ee DRAWINGS 


ROBT DUNTHORNE & SON 
LIMITED 


- The Rembrandt Gallery 
5 VIGO oe ROE Ys LONDON, W.1 


CH INSTITUT 
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P. & D. COLNAGHI & C0. 


Established 1760 


. Uh aK Se eg nef 
PUBLISHERS 5) 5 io Ss Py, We BY APPOINTMENT 


TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings © 
. and Etchings 

by the ae 
Old and Modern Masters 


Finest States of 


Ol Cnglish Messotints and 
Prints in colour — 


GALLERIES— 


144, 145, 146 New Bond Street _ 
London, W. 1 


Telegrams—Colnaghi, Wesdo, London : 
Telephone—Mayfair 6356 (3 lines) 
Cables—Colnaghi, London ~~ 





